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_ Introduction 


by PETER SELF, Chairman of the TCPA Executive Committee 


dedicated to the promotion of sound planning policies. We value 

strongly our political neutrality, and have no intention at all of 
taking sides in party political controversies. What, then, is the point of the 
present pamphlet ? 

Its basic aim is to strengthen public understanding of the issues in- 
volved in town and country planning. These issues are becoming in- 
creasingly important and, as our list of subjects shows, closely affect 
many aspects of everyday life. Fortunately, most of these subjects are not 
the focus of strong party controversies, although a few of them are. Con- 
troversial or not, they are the raw material out of which important public 
decisions will have to be hewn in the years ahead. 

We therefore thought that it might be useful to set out briefly the 
TCPA’s own views on each major topic, and to follow these with a selec- 
tion of views drawn from the principal political parties. The word 
‘“‘views’’ is used here advisedly. Authoritative party statements are not 
available on many subjects, and even those available can get out of date. 
Thus we have made considerable use of the speeches of political leaders, 
and occasionally of advisory reports which have not received full official 
endorsement. 

We hope that this assembly will improve the quality and interest of 
public discussion of these important issues, and will give the individual 
citizen a closer insight into them while leaving him free to reach his own 
conclusions. For the reasons given, we cannot claim that our extracts of 
party opinion are authoritative or fully representative. We can say that 
we have tried to be fair in our selections. 

The Association’s thanks are due to the officers of the three parties, 
who (at a time of great stress for them) helped us willingly with infor- 
mation; in particular to Mr Geoffrey Block of the Conservative Research 
Department, Mr Stuart Greenstreet of the Local Government Section of 
the Labour Party, and Mr Harry Cowie of the Liberal Research Depart- 
ment. The responsibility for the selections used is ours alone. The Asso- 
ciation’s views as given here have the general support of its Executive 
Committee, but their expression in this particular document is my own 
responsibility. Warm thanks are due to those members of the Executive 
Committee and staff of the TCPA who worked hard to produce this docu- 


ment in record time. 


[oe Town and Country Planning Association is a non-political body 
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Planning Aims and Machinery 


v. South—i.e., the problems arising from the growth of London in 
particular and the South-East generally, as against the relative 
decline of the Northern regions, Scotland, Wales, and Ulster. 

To some extent these regional shifts of population and employment 
simply reflect economic progress. This applies to the reduction of man- 
power in the old heavy industries concentrated in the coalfields; the con- 
stellation of new growth industries in the South; and the expansion and 
concentration of managerial and research activities. 

Yet planning should seek to channel these economic trends to much 
better effect, so as to avoid urban congestion, strengthen regional economies 
and cultures, and develop an attractive environment for new growth. 

How can this be done? The TCPA proposes a three-prong plan: 


T°: dominant planning issue today is often stated simply as North 


(a) A basic problem is the excessive concentration of functions in Lon- 
don itself, which is not only the government, commercial, financial, 
and cultural centre, but the largest port, the focus of communica- 
tions, and still the biggest single industrial area. This concentration 
carries severe social costs. The high cost of housing and travel to 
work in London falls with particular weight upon new families and 
migrants. The appalling projected increase of 200,000 more long- 
distance commuters in ten years foretells more traffic chaos plus 
heavy public investment. The real attractions of London would be 
greatly enhanced if some of its functions could be effectively de- 
centralized. 

Office concentration in London should be tackled along two lines. 
One is the decentralization of routine activities to other towns in the 
South-East, leaving headquarters staff in the capital. The other is the 
fostering and development of an alternative major centre for 
managerial and office activities which should be in the North. 
Simultaneously the dispersal of industries from London itself should 
be carried further. 

The Government should back these policies fully. This implies the 
dispersal of much of the work done by government departments and 
public corporations both within the South-East and to the Northern 
centre. It requires the deliberate promotion of a Northern “‘counter- 


magnet’, backed up by decisions over communications (e.g. motorways, ee 
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airports) which would reverse the increasing transport dominance of 
London. Conversely, no transport subsidies should be contemplated for 
: London to aggravate the situation further. As emergency measures, to 
- get the policy going, office construction in London should be slowed up 
© by licensing, and assistance should be given for the removal of non- 
conforming London industries. 


(b) The existing schemes for Scotland and the North-East should be the 
start of a comprehensive programme of regional regeneration. The 
“less favoured” regions have in fact achieved since the war more 
diversified economies, and rising wages (the corollary of manpower 
savings) mean an increasing demand for new services and facilities. 
The basic aims now should be to diversify their economies further 
(thus reducing migration) and to improve very greatly the physical 
environment. 

q These aims require more than financial incentives for industrial 
development, important as these are. Another key aim is the joint 
development of new and old towns in suitable growth zones (see 
chapter III). Equally important is the development of suitable cities into 
important office and cultural centres, with the help of redevelopment 
grants and better cultural subsidies. The improvement of long-distance 
communications (including air links) is vital. Urban compression is too 
| frequent in the North, and more spacious planning with rational division 

¥ of functions is desirable. 


(c) Despite the regeneration of Northern regions, major growth areas 
will be needed in other parts of Britain. This is due to the expected 
rapid increase of population, the need to disperse functions from the 
London area, and the fact that some migration must be expected 
from the old industrial areas. Where is this new population to go? 
Industry is no longer tied closely to London or Birmingham, but the 
economics of industrial linkage still strongly suggest the desirability 
of grouped development rather than isolated expanded towns. 

| At present the approach to new growth areas is much too narrow and 

| unimaginative. Many areas exist in East Anglia, South and South-West 

England and elsewhere which could be designed and developed as 
attractive environments for new industrial and population growth. Two 
such areas or “little regions” should be chosen initially. 


Planning machinery is clearly inadequate. The first aim should be to 
co-ordinate the key functions at present performed by different ministries. 
These include housing and oversight of local plans (Housing and Local 
Government); industrial location and regional development (Board of 


if 


Trade); transport planning (Transport); and agricultural land conserva- that 
tion (Agriculture). We believe that a single ministry should be respon- shor 
sible for national policies for the location of new development, for land- 
use and natural resources, and for the co-ordination of regional and local 


plans. 

Regional plans for physical development should be drawn up by the co- | Th 
operative endeavour of this new ministry and of the local planning authori- East 
ties acting through joint planning committees. Industry should also be inevi 
associated with the process. Some system of elective regional government chan, 
has much to be said for it, but in the meantime regional planning should view, 
not be removed too far from local opinion. incre: 

The TCPA does not subscribe to much current criticism of local govern- | metre 


ment. It recognizes the difficulties experienced by local authorities arising 
from development plan procedures (including ministerial delays in 


approving plans) and from the elaborate and repetitive features of public | Th 
inquiries. These procedures must be improved. So far as major schemes of : sprea 
new development and redevelopment are concerned, we believe that local vidua 
authorities are the right bodies to undertake these tasks where they are a bett 
strong enough to do so. Where they are not (e.g. in areas of rapid popula- Me 
tion growth) new development should be handled by regional develop- a Teg 
ment corporations. | We 
| depar 

| comp 
Conservative views: : ing th 


A policy of planned industrial location is justified, but government con- 
trol over the economic field should be kept within defined bounds: there 
should be incentive rather than compulsion. It should not be assumed 


that economic finality has yet been reached: policy should adapt itself to | The 
industrial changes that are taking place. .. | ofthe 

Efforts should be made to revive declining industrial areas if these still | tral g 
have sound social capital or development possibilities. Declining areas — gover! 
which are worked out should be adapted to change; and government : isnor 
may properly concern itself with the speed of change. | ties sé 

Industrial location policy should take note of the economic reasons for | goverl 
the current growth of certain industrial regions and the movement to- The 
wards the Midlands and South-East. But it may also have to modify the first, tl 
speed or direction of this process. . . ; govert 

Consideration should be given to limiting office employment incon- be loc: 
gested city centres where this can be done without threat to national __ ning, t 


economic development. .. vided | 


While Industrial Development Certificate procedure is not recom-_ oN 
mended for offices, the possibility of determining those office projects 








that are not tied to the central areas and could be located elsewhere 
should be explored. 


—Change and Challenge: Next Steps in Town and Country Planning, 
Conservative Political Centre, February 1962 


The Government agree that the magnitude of the task in the South- 
East calls for further initiatives. To secure a better distribution of the 
inevitable growth, and to reduce the dominance of London, a radical 
change in the pattern of development is required. In the Government's 
view, this can best be achieved if some of the population and employment 
increase which would otherwise take place in London and the congested 
metropolitan region are brought about in alternative centres of growth. 


—White Paper: South-East England, Cmd. 2308, March 1964 


These, then, are the three objectives of regional policy: a more even 
spread of economic activity; the preservation of the character of the indi- 
vidual regions ; and a more even improvement in all the facilities to enable 
a better quality of life to be enjoyed throughout the country... 


Many policies have to be laid down on a national, but implemented on 
a regional, basis. . . 


We are now creating the machinery. . . I have established an inter- 
departmental steering group under the Board of Trade’s chairmanship, 
composed of senior officials from other departments concerned, includ- 
ing the Scottish Office. 


—Rt Hon. EDWARD HEATH, MP, House of Commons, 
3 December 1963 


There is certainly need for some machinery at regional level. The view 
of the Government is that this should be achieved by strengthening cen- 
tral government in the regions—and generally by making the central 
government more region-conscious. In the view of the Government there 
is no room in our small island for a new tier of regionally elected authori- 
ties sandwiched between central government and reorganized local 
government... 


There are three different and parallel lines of responsibility. There is, 
first, the national policy for the region, and this is prepared by the central 
government in partnership with regional interests. Within this there must 
be local control over built-up areas wide enough to make sense of plan- 
ning, transport, and overspill. Finally, there must be local services pro- 
vided by a really local authority. 


—Rt Hon. Sir KEITH JOSEPH, MP, Bouts of Commons, 
4 December 1963 
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Labour views: 


[What is needed] is a big breakthrough in government organization. 
This may be unpopular with some local authorities but it is becoming 
clear that the major decisions of land allocation and town and country 
planning will have to be taken by the Government. In area after area we 
have seen delays of five years and more through the inability of local 
authorities to agree, particularly where major overspill programmes 
were involved. In the event, the matter has had to be resolved by the 
Minister and it is not unusual at some of the major ministry inquiries for 
twenty or thirty local authorities to be involved. .. 


What we now want is action and decision. 

But this job cannot be done from Whitehall. Regional regeneration 
and urban renewal will require a courageous degree of administrative 
decentralization. All the major ministries concerned will have to have 
regional officers of high rank and standing to whom the maximum 
authority must be delegated, subject only to the ultimate control by the 
Minister and by Parliament. 

In every region we shall need to reconstitute the interdepartmental 
committees dealing with development. Where the problem is industrial 
development, the Board of Trade regional officer will be in the leadae 


Where planning and land-use are involved, this will be a matter for the 
regional housing and planning officers with the fullest consultation and 
harmonization of plans for transport—road and rail—and industry. 


—Rt Hon. HAROLD WILSON, OBE, MP, at Leeds, 8 February 1964 


If we are to secure all the benefits of regional planning, we are going to 
need revolutionary changes in the machinery. There would have to be a 
considerable degree of “‘devolution” from Whitehall and a much more 
ruthless line would have to be taken with vested interests. 

Considering the formidable job with which we are going to be faced in 
our biggest problem areas we shall need to go beyond the existing 
machinery and consider the establishment of authorities which reflect the 
imagination and comprehensiveness of President Roosevelt’s Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


—Rt Hon. HAROLD WILSON, OBE, MP, at Liverpool, 8 March 1964 


Clearly it will be impossible to limit the growth of the West Midlands 
and Greater London conurbations if these continue to receive dispro- 
portionately large shares of new employment. So long as they do, migra- 
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tion will continue on a large scale and the North of Britain will become 
increasingly impoverished. Priority must therefore be given to ensuring 
that, in future, jobs are more evenly distributed throughout the coun Ty, 2a 
Among other things, this means that a policy for the distribution of 
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manufacturing industry will have to be rigorously enforced and some 
more effective method devised of regulating office employment. . . 


Hitherto the Government has consistently maintained that a system of 
development certificates for office building is impractical, as in the main 
these are not “purpose-built” for single firms. Despite the difficulties, it 
should not be beyond the wit of man to adapt the IDC procedure to 
offices. . . In addition the Board [of Trade] could make greater use of posi- 
tive financial inducements to both commercial and industrial employers 
to move out of congested areas, whether or not they move to unemploy- 
ment districts. . . 


If the location of employment is to be considered in relation to planning 
needs, these powers of the Board of Trade should be transferred to some 
new department whose main responsibility is town and country planning 
in all its aspects. Attempts to direct employment to declining areas could 
then go hand in hand with plans for redevelopment. 


—Towns for our Times, The Labour Party, December 1961 


Liberal views: 


The first and most essential requirement [if conflicts of policy between 
different ministries are to be avoided] is . . . the creation of a planning 
nucleus within the machinery of central government. . . It should be a 
high-level unit, perhaps a Cabinet sub-committee, whose prime purpose 
should be to look over the shoulders of existing ministries—in particular, 
the Board of Trade, Housing and Local Government, Transport, Labour, 
Fuel and Power—and to remind them of the implications of what they are 
each proposing. 
—Mr Jo GRIMOND, MP, in Current Topics, 
Liberal Publication Department, September 1962 


The Assembly calls for: 


Immediate, vigorous action by Her Majesty’s Government and local 
authorities to rehabilitate and diversify the older areas of heavy industry, 
in particular: 


(i) the establishment of regional planning authorities, having both the 
staff and the power to deal with comprehensive planning affecting 
substantial areas, and 


(ii) the deliberate discouragement of concentration of commercial and 
office development in London, by including office building in the 
industrial development certificate system, and decentralization of a 
far greater proportion of government offices. 


—Resolution adopted by Liberal Assembly, Brighton, September 1963 | 
| | 11 . 


The root cause of the drift to the South-East is that we have concen- | 
trated all power in that region. The drift to the South-East is not some- 
thing inevitable. It goes on because we have concentrated power and 
influence in London, which with its region has become a magnet for 
ministries, head offices, and “‘top people’’. We must have new centres of 
political and social influence as well as economic growth. Ifa satisfactory ; 
community is to grow up in the North-West which can serve the aspira- : 
tions as well as the needs of the people, it must have participation in the 
running of its own affairs. 

This will mean the eventual creation of regional councils, at first per- 
haps indirectly formed from the existing joint committees of local 
authorities, ultimately directly elected. . . FE 

At present, within England, Liberals envisage some nine regions. ” “he 
regional councils would be responsible for policy planning. . . But we 
emphasize that below the regional councils there would remain a str oo 
ture of local government for purposes which are genuinely local. - 


—Mr Jo GRIMOND, MP, at Manchester, 22 February 19 64 S 
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Land and Development 


working conditions for all, while reserving an extensive country- 
side for agriculture, forestry, and recreation. We have mounting 
urban demands upon land; but we are not so short of land as we think. 

At present, development of all kinds (including parks) covers 11 per 
cent of the surface area, and towns proper cover only 5 per cent. To meet 
a large population increase, to modernize the physical environment, and 
to make it possible for families to have the kinds of dwellings they prefer, 
will require perhaps 5 per cent more of the land area by the year 2000. But 
because of rising productivity, a lot more food can by then be produced 
from a smaller agricultural area. 

There is no need to go in for high densities to save land. A large number of 
towns and villages should be expanded and many more new towns created. 
But this pattern should be tidily and skilfully planned against a green back- 
cloth. Variety and experiment are desirable, but the differing needs of 
families, old people, and single people, and the factors which make for a 
successful community, require much more attention. 

Because so much new growth will occur, the question of land values is 
important. It is the growth of population and wealth which fundament- 
ally creates land values. But in addition, planning controls further 
increase land values where development is permitted, although where 
development is refused compensation rights are strictly limited by law. As 
the financial value of planning permission increases, so does speculation 
and pressure from owners for freer permissions or (alternatively) higher 
compensation. The planning authorities have to pay higher sums for 
purchase or compensation, while getting no return from the increased 
values which their own planning (plus community growth) has produced. 

The TCPA believes that the land problem must be tackled firmly. Land 
allocations are sometimes drawn too tightly and this should be rectified, but 
a relaxation of controls is not the right cure. Nor is the payment of more 
compensation, without any collection of betterment, a sound policy. Plan- 
ning should not be forced to choose between being either inefficient or ex- 

pensive. 

There are basically two ways of tackling the land problem. One is for 
public authorities to buy land on a much larger scale in the places where 
development will occur or needs to be promoted. This method is already 
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Bre has enough land, wisely used, to provide good living and 


successfully applied in new towns, and is quite consistent with private 
development on long leases. The other way is to institute a tax on increases 
in land values, in the form either of a periodic betterment levy or a once- 
for-all betterment charge, possibly accompanied by putting a statutory 
‘life’ upon buildings. This device would provide funds for planning 
compensation and could help to speed up the removal of ugly and ill- 
sited developments, etc. In addition, the land market would be stabilized 
with beneficial effects. 

Schemes should be examined for their effectiveness, simplicity, and 
equity. Decentralization of land acquisition to the larger local authorities 
or to development corporations is generally to be preferred. The two 
methods described above can reasonably be treated as complementary, 
but reliance could be placed upon one alone (e.g. either public land 
acquisition or betterment levy). In that case the method selected would 
have to be applied much more vigorously for results to be adequate. 

The basic aim is to make enough land available in the right places at 
reasonable cost. A public policy for land values is an unavoidable 
corollary of effective planning. 





Conservative views: | | 
Land Ys 
Conservatives believe that the only practicable way to secure land for 


development at reasonable prices is to ensure that enough land is avail- 
able—and to let the market work. 











This is achieved by: - | 
(a) getting a lot more land released for development round —_ 
towns and, a 
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town expansions, there is a need for government action on a limited scale 
to bring about what would otherwise not be achieved. The land within 
these areas will be bought as necessary by public authorities. . . 


Where the development takes the form of a major expansion of an 
existing town, some adaptation of the procedure may be needed to secure 
the participation of the local authority of the town. 

The land that has to be bought for these—new towns and expanded 
towns—developments will be bought at market value, but discounting 
the effect of the new community to be created by public initiative— 
exactly as is done in the new towns now. 


—Explanatory note on land policy circulated by Conseiee 
Research Department, 19 March 1964 


Housing 
We must scour the places concerned for more housing land and step up 


densities elsewhere to twelve to twenty dwellings to the acre—even more 


in selected areas. This does not mean multi-storey flats. Design tech- 
niques evolved to reconcile higher densities with two and three-storeyed 
dwellings can go a long way to solving the problems in most areas. 


—Rt Hon. Sir KeirH Josery, Mp, TCPA National Conference, 
London 1962 


We must see to it that oe get the sort of houses they want, within 
their means. . 


We shall stimulate building by housing societies, building wie 
profit but without subsidy, for co-ownership. That is a way of getting 


for a much lower deposit. 


Pry He pall also ensure that new houses are built in larger vumbers f IT 
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Labour views: 
Land 


A Labour Government will end, once and for all, the evils of the front 


market by gradually nationalizing building land. 

We propose that a Land Commission should be set up. This will 
acquire the freehold of land on which building or rebuilding is about to be 
permitted by local planning authorities. 

By this means, the Commission will bring into public ownership the 
freehold of three categories of land: 


(i) Undeveloped land which is about to be developed by private deve- 
lopers. 


(i1) Developed land where the existing buildings are to be demolished and 
new ones erected by private developers. 


(iii) Both developed and undeveloped land which is required by various 
public authorities for public purposes—for example, roads, council 
housing, hospitals, and open spaces. 


The Commission will only acquire the freehold of land on which 
development or redevelopment is imminent. . . 


The price paid by the Land Commission for the freehold of building 
land will comprise three parts: 


(i) An amount based on the value of the site for its present use, that is, 
ignoring any increase in value due to the permitted development. 


(ii) An element of compensation for what we call ‘‘“contingent losses”’, by 
which is meant things like loss of trade. 


(iii) An additional amount to encourage the owner to sell willingly. 


The total will quite clearly be less than the present indefensible level of 
land prices. When the existing free market system is replaced by one in 
which all buying of building land is regulated by a single purchaser—the 
Land Commission—the price at which owners willingly part with land 
will be considerably lower than now. 

Having acquired the land, the Commission will then lease to those who 
intend to develop it. 
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The public ownership of building land will at once stop the uncon- 
trolled rise in land value and the exploitation of the public by the private 
landowner. 


—Land and Town Planning, Speakers’ Notes No. 3 based on 
Signposts for the Sixties, The Labour Party, January 1964 


Housing 


When I spoke in a similar debate twelve months ago I suggested the 
figure of 350,000 [dwellings] for England and Wales, which implies a 
figure of very nearly 400,000 for Great Britain. . . 400,000 houses a year 
for Great Britain is a figure which the country should not only try to reach 
as soon as possible, but which it must maintain for a very long period. . . 
It may well be that a higher figure would, in time, become unquestionably 
necessary. 

—Mr MICHAEL STEWART, MP, House of Commons, 
18 November 1963 


When the Land Commission starts to operate and land prices are 
curbed, house prices will fall within the reach of more people, and local 
authorities will be able to provide more houses. 

A Labour Government will: 


Enable local authorities to borrow from the Public Works Loan Board 
at lower rates of interest. 

Revise the present subsidy arrangements for council house building 
and concentrate Exchequer aid in areas where the problems are most 
acute. 

Ensure a sensible distribution of employment throughout the country 
and prevent jobs, and therefore people, concentrating in certain areas and 
thus aggravating the housing shortage. 


—Housing, Speakers’ Notes No. 2 based on Signposts 
for the Sixties, The Labour Party, January 1964 


Liberal views: 
Land 


The recent and rapid rise in land and property values has thrown into 
relief the good sense of the Liberal demand for some taxation of land 
values. This is based not on any punitive attitude towards land buyers but 
on the ground that the community creates the value and should share in 
its increase. It would also make available funds for the purchase of those 
areas within our towns and cities which need to be redeveloped. 


—Mr Jo GRIMOND, MP, in Current Topics, 
September 1962 
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When land is sold, the difference between the previous capital site value 
and the actual selling price will be subjected to a substantial tax. Trans- 
fers of ownership in the form of a gift or sold below market value will be 
deemed to have taken place at current market price. 

Rates will be based on existing capital site value and levied on a gradu- 
ated scale—the rate in the pound increasing for higher capital site values. 

A defined amount of increased site values will be exempt from tax to 
take into account effects of inflation and to ensure that no financial 
penalty is inflicted on a person who changes one house for another 
identical in a similar locality. 


—Resolution adopted by Liberal Assembly, Brighton, September 1963 


Housing | 

This Assembly . . . proposes vigorous measures to raise the rate of con- 
struction of new homes and so end the chronic shortage of houses within 
a decade. [An amendment to the resolution on Housing and Land calling 
for a target figure of 500,000 new homes a year was narrowly defeated.] — 


—Resolution adopted by Liberal Assembly, Brighton, September 1963 















We would: 


1. Take steps to lower interest rates which at present double the cost of a a a 
housing. a 


2. Longer term mortgages—up to thirty-five years, could be i insured by Dy 
the Government. . 


3. Leaseholders with long leases must be given the option to acqui lire ria t 
freehold of their property at a fair price. 


. a scarcity of rented accommodation . . . has led to high nts ir 
controlled property... the only way out of ‘his vicious spir - to 
more houses and flats to let, especially at rents which pr nary 
afford. a 

Liberals want to see the housing associations play a ‘i adi 
they will be unable to do so until they can borroaas mot re ch 
present. . 


oe Britain Anew with the Liberals, Libera It Put t slic 
leaflet, September 1963 
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New Towns and Regional Expansion 


HE twenty-first post-war new town (Washington, Co. Durham) 
was designated in March 1964. As new communities, as industrial 
growth points, and as planned and financially viable developments, 
the new towns have steadily grown in strength. They have their critics, but 
their success can be judged from the fact that all political parties call for 
more new towns. | 
Yet this coming-of-age should only be the starting point for a bold new 
programme. First, the quality of individual new towns could be greatly 
improved. Good as much new-town design is, it has suffered from the 
compressing effects of housing economics and (particularly of late) from 
unnecessarily high densities. Some new towns are too close to major con- 
urbations. Also there is a danger that new towns will be the toys of archi- 
tectural fashion, showing a mechanical repetition of current design 
notions. 
We believe that new towns should cater for a broader range of people and 
include greater diversity of housing styles and patterns. They should include 
ample scope for private development, on a leasehold basis, which fits in with 
the town’s design. There should be variety and experiment in meeting the 
challenges of new social demands and of traffic problems. Some new towns 
at least should adopt more spacious layouts. okie 
Secondly, there is the need to fit the new-town concept into new con- ae 
ditions of faster population growth, greater physical mobility, and emerg- 
ing patterns of regional development. A single new town is still a Satis) am 
factory entity for urban design and community development, but it needs Zz ; a ; 
to be related more closely to broader concepts of economic soy t a a 
social provision. 2 
We believe that this should be done by planning fee a ikea compl 9) lex cof 
towns (both new and old) on a joint basis. Some new and expand ed towns 
could advantageously be larger in size, but it would be mistak ake en to try to 
cram new growth into a few large cities. Most pera ore: fer - to live in 
fairly small-scale and intimate communities, but v acee cess ide 
range of facilities. Distance itself is less _ a pr ob Jem t than traffic bottle- 
necks and congestion. The Buchanan R epor till lustrates how extremel 
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self-contained for local employment and 


as a whole would share the advantages of industrial linkage, external | 
economies, and specialized services. One town might act as the major 
centre, or functions might be divided. In any event the new pattern should 
take full advantage of existing cultural centres, and should link town 
expansion in some places with comprehensive urban renewal in others. 

This approach requires bolder planning and enlarged machinery. Master 
plans should be prepared for those areas to which a large volume of growth 
is to be channelled. In each such area a regional development corporation 
should then be appointed. It would have the same powers as a new town cor- 
poration for undertaking development (or redevelopment) in a variety of 
places which would be specified in the plan. 


Conservative views: 


If all the new foundations and expansions now proposed go forward, the | 
number of new-town dwellers will eventually equal the combined present 
populations of Sheffield and Birmingham—1} million. These figures, I 

may add, take no account of any new proposals for new towns which may 

emerge from the current regional studies. 


—Lorp Hastincs, House of Lords, 13 February 1964 


Even with the present projects it is already clear that new towns will be 
called upon to play probably an even greater part in ea the problems — m 
of the ’sixties and ’seventies than they have in the ’fifties. . i . ‘i age 


We have a continually rising standard of living, enon increas¢ 
mobility with the increased ownership of the motor-car, new shop pi ng 
habits, and a technological revolution which promises more and n mi 
leisure and a different way in which people are encouraged or inc line 
use their leisure. Even so, these are but a few of the problems wh ick ch fi 
us today in planning a new town of the second generation. ae 


J Si 


Future new towns are bound to be quite distinct, and even d1 ram aatical 


different, from anything that could have been foreseen i in the ear ly “fiftie ; 
The next decade may well make even our present thinking ou it 0: 


—Mr F. V. CorFIELD, mp, House of Commauaae ) Januar 
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We are sufficiently impressed with the advantages of the development 
corporation method to wish to see it applied further, and on a larger scale 
in appropriate circumstances. In the proposed regional planning struc- 
ture that we envisage, we would favour the more general use of this 
method for new developments, for town expansions (with perhaps 
several different town expansions within a single region being dealt with 
by a single corporation) and even for redeveloping selected areas within 
towns, where requested. 


—Change and Challenge: Next Steps in Town and Country Planning, 
Conservative Political Centre, February 1962 


Labour views: 


Hand in hand with the planned siting of employment and redevelopment 
of the old parts of cities should go a plan for the creation of more new 
towns... 


The development corporation machinery of the New Towns Act, 1946, 
could be used to achieve rapid and substantial expansions of small and 
medium towns. .. Such expansion schemes would be designed mainly to 
accommodate the overspill from the conurbations and to receive dis- 
persed factories and offices. In addition, we should be thinking of a 
second type of development—new towns specially designed and located 
to act.as magnets on expanding industries and commerce, and to counter 
the attraction of the existing over-full centres of employment. For their 
attraction to be powerful enough to offset the pull of the traditional 
centres of trade, these new towns would have to be large—certainly over 
100,000 population—and far away from the conurbations. . . Above all, 
they must be live, vigorous communities with theatres, concert halls, and 
shopping centres with large stores; places, in fact, which, besides being 
centres of expanding industry, would rival the other large towns in their 
provision of education, culture, and recreation. . 


Given a government willing to encourage a die for new towns, both 
the machinery and land are available to press ahead with such a develop- 
ment. 

Another counter-attraction to the existing contphennen could be 
achieved by developing a whole region under a plan for the co-ordinated 
expansion of several small and medium-sized towns in the area. The 
Town and Country Planning Association... put forward such a plan for 


East Anglia. | 
—Towns for our Times, The Labour Party, December 1961 


We propose: 

To honour the pledge given in the New Towns Act, 1946, by providing 
for the transfer of each new town, as it is substantially completed, to the 
ownership and control ofthe appropriate localauthority... = = 
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To make special Exchequer grants available to ensure that the pro- 
vision of social amenities in the new towns keep pace with other develop- 
ments. 

To enable the development corporations to borrow at lower rates of 
INteTeSt..- 


To establish a greater variety of employment in the new towns now 
over-reliant on too few sources of work. 

To launch a second major programme of new towns both to help pro- 
mote balanced regional development and to relieve the congestion inside 
the overcrowded cities. 





—Mr ARTHUR SKEFFINGTON, MP, at Stevenage, 
15 November 1963 


Liberal views: | 
To replace some 180,000 dwellings annually would, it is estimated, in- 
volve the building of about 75,000 overspill dwellings a year. Though 
some of these might possibly be located within urban areas, and others 
on their fringes, it is clear that—if urban sprawl is to be avoided—the 
majority must be in new or expanded towns... 


It is clear that the present rate of building for overspill must be radi- 
cally increased if it is to match the programme of housing replacement 
which we consider necessary. This should be done by building more new 
towns and by improving the machinery for the expansion of existing 
towns. We believe that about a dozen new towns with populations of _ 
around 100,000 will need to be built in the next twenty years to take over- a 
spill from congested areas. ee 


It must be emphasized, adware that if new towns are to be establi ish ed & 
—and existing towns expanded—in areas situated well away from tl 
main concentrations of population, this can only be done within the cot 
text of an overall plan concerning the national distribution of popula 
and employment. In particular, they must be associated with the de eve 
ment of new “magnet areas” and located in relation to those areas. ov V 
spill housing should not be regarded as just a by-product of if -devel 
ment in congested urban communities; on the contrary, it s sh ould 1 bes SE 
as a positive means of achieving a more even distributio 
growth and population increase between the differer nt reg 
country. This demands povernma action on a wide front. 
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in order to check the present drift to over-populated areas, particularly in 
the South-East. 


—Resolution adopted by Liberal Assembly, periment 
September 1962 


The policy of the Board of Trade often conflicts sharply with the policy — 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, as when new indus- 
tries are guided to congested areas seeking relief through overspill or 
when existing industries are prevented from moving to “expanded 
towns’ because there is unemployment in the areas in which they are 
currently situated. 


—Mr Jo GRIMOND, MP, in Current Topics, September 1962 
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Urban Renewal 


tion of British planners and developers. The task is enormous 

because so much of the urban fabric was built in the latter half 
of the last century. It is also far wider than slum clearance. Renewal 
requires a comprehensive approach to the reshaping of urban neighbour- 
hoods, including the elimination of through traffic and the resiting of 
local centres, the provision of modern schools and clinics, and of new 
parks and playgrounds, and a mixed programme of housing conservation, 
rehabilitation, and replacement. In city centres, modernization poses a 
more pressing and intensive challenge. 

Renewal on this scale needs the guidance of specific, long-range plans 
backed up by a more integrated pattern of land ownership. Its execution 
calls for a partnership between public and private initiative, preferably 
with the public authorities playing a more active part in the rebuilding of 
city centres, and private developers more involved with new housing in 
old urban areas. 

We do not propose to judge between the various proposals (political 
and otherwise) which have been put forward for achieving these objec- 
tives. But we would stress certain points: 


U'= renewal offers a major challenge to the skill and imagina- 


(a) The rate, both of slum clearance and improvement of old houses, 


needs to be stepped up sharply because of the very large number of 
dwellings which are in near-slum conditions. 


(b) Urban renewal calls for a more flexible financial partnership between 
local authorities and either the Government or some special agency 
appointed for the purpose. Much more public capital should be put 
into land acquisition and redevelopment. If broadly enough con- 
ceived, much of this investment will eventually yield a profit, part of 
which should be returned to the national Exchequer; but the 


Exchequer (or central agency) should shoulder a large proportion of 
intermediate losses and risks. 





(c) More generous grants should be paid to those local authorities with 9.8 | 


a high proportion of obsolescent property in their areas. 


(d) There should be no pretending that population densities can reason-_ ee 
ably be raised or maintained in old urban areas. In most cases, the | 
need to improve the whole environment (including new schoolsand 
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open space) and the need to provide good family housing (including 
some private housing) point inexorably to a reduction of densities. By 
contrast there are some areas of large old houses or lightly developed 
suburbs where some intensification of development is reasonable, 
and conurbation authorities (such as the Greater London Council) 
should have stronger powers to bring about a better distribution of 
housing. 


Conservative views: 


[There are] 500,000 slums which must be pulled down, and some two 
million houses in... twilight areas. .. Those areas must also be completely 
redeveloped. .. At the same time . . . it is absolutely necessary, over the 
next ten years, to improve the two million or more houses which are 
structurally sound but without the basic amenities, in order that these 
shall not, in their turn, become twilight areas... At the same time... it is 
necessary for town centre redevelopment to proceed as an important facet 
of urban renewal. 

.. slum clearance is proceeding at a rate of 70,000 dwellings a year and 
the back of the problem should have been broken within ten years. 


—lLORD HASTINGS, House of Lords, 4 March 1964 


One thing is already clear, the task is so great that there can be no ques- 
tion of eb: it entirely to local authorities or entirely to private 
enterprise. . 


The need 6: comprehensive redevelopment must usually entail an 
element of compulsory land assembly, even if it is subsequently to be re- 
developed by private enterprise. . . 


There may be scope for combining town centre redevelopment where 
there is profit, with “‘twilight”’ area redevelopment where there is not. 


—Rt Hon. Sir KEITH JOSEPH, MP, addressing property developers, 
Dorchester Hotel, 14 November 1963 


If local government is to be the agent for urban renewal, then the field 
of Exchequer grant needs to be reviewed. We have started on this job, and 
we intend to carry it out in consultation with local government. . . 

The development plan system already needs overhauling. . . 

We have set up in my Department an Urban Planning Group on which 
all the professions concerned are represented. . . Its task is to develop the 
concepts and techniques required for the urban renewal programme and 
to evaluate the new policies which may be required. 


—Rt Hon. Sir KEITH JosePH, MP, addressing the Town Bisaning 
Institute, 5 February 1964 
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Labour views: | 
Slum clearance will be given greater priority under a Labour Govern- 
ment. A really determined effort will be made to getridoftheslums within _ 
ten years and to provide every family with a decent home. a 

To do this, more of our building resources must be switched from 
luxury development to building desperately needed houses. This will be 
done by controlling locally the timing of less urgent major private build- 
ing projects, such as large office blocks, through the granting of planning 
permissions. 


— Housing, Speakers’ Notes No. 2 based on Signposts for the Sixties, 4 : 
The Labour Party, January 1964 = / 


Our plan [for old houses] has three aims: Be 
To improve all the houses that are capable of being improved up to a — a 
much higher minimum standard of fitness. . 
To clear as rapidly as possible all the houses which are not capable of 
improvement up to this new standard at reasonable cost. 
Toi improve up to a standard adequate for the time being all the howe 
which it is impossible to clear in the first five years. 


—Labour’s plan for old houses. A Labour Party Statement, 
November 1962 
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We shall need a much more dynamic approach to new building © a | 

methods. . = a 
Our ae ss National Building Corporation . . . will be armed W with 

real powers to get ahead with the job. . - 


—Rt Hon. HAROLD WILSON, OBE, MP, at L -eeds, 

8 February 1964 ag a 
On longer-term problems... suchas... the problem of urban r rene’ ae : -_— : 
I would like to see continuing long-term project studies, not So mu aa 


crisis studies done by interdepartmental teams under the a gis of t! 
Cabinet Secretariat. | 


—Rt Hon. HAROLD WILSON, OBE, MP, “Whitehal and Beyonc 
The Listener, 5 March 1964 a 


Liberal views: 
[The Party will]: 


Set up a Land Development Corporati on with | 
sored loan to finance urban renews a ad redevelopmer . 


Draw up a long-term h housing BRS 1 a) re (es 
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national requirements, raise minimum standards for building construc- 
tion, and bring building techniques up to date... 


Concentrate building resources on the replacement of obsolete dwell- 
ings and, as a matter of urgency, on slum clearance. 


—Resolution adopted by Liberal Assembly, Llandudno, 1962 


The satisfactory rebuilding of the “twilight” areas in our towns and 


cities will require redevelopment on a comprehensive rather than on a 
piecemeal basis. . . 


Much will depend upon local authorities taking the initiative, both by 
carrying out comprehensive redevelopment schemes themselves and by 
making fuller use of their compulsory purchase powers in order to assist 
private interests to undertake such schemes. . . 


As a means of reducing the heavy burden of unprofitable schemes, we 
believe that specific grants are essential if the necessary pace of redevelop- 
ment and replacement is to be achieved. These grants should cover 50 per 
cent of the “net planning loss’ expected from any approved scheme of 
comprehensive redevelopment. . . 


Provision should [also] be made for local authorities to defer payment 
of interest upon loans raised for land acquisition and development in 
approved areas of comprehensive redevelopment. 


Housing: A Report to the Liberal Party, September 19€ 2 ee 


| ; sha — ee 
It is sometimes argued that the need for overspill could be greatly : 
reduced by redeveloping areas of old and obsolete housing at very high 


= Gn 


densities. But there are numerous social, financial, and physical obstacles 


a a ee 









to this. . . a 

[Nevertheless], there is much scope for imaginative high density re- 
development, and we are of the opinion that an average | 
between at least 50 and 120 persons to the acre should be aimed for i 
schemes of this kind. 
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Traffic and Transport 


other environmental areas should be protected against traffic, 
and that standards should be set for determining the traffic 
volumes which are tolerable. 

The scale of the traffic problem is indeed formidable. At present all 
public efforts are bent upon “keeping the traffic moving” regardless of 
environmental effects. This is a short-sighted policy. 

Over the next twenty years the roads programme will have to be 
enormously expanded merely to keep pace with the expected enormous 
growth of traffic itself. But, in addition, a considerable extra expenditure 
is necessary if traffic is to flow freely without being a hazard, a nuisance, 
and a destroyer of the environment. 

Most sensible people agree now that this vast expenditure is necessary. 
But the needs are so vast that there is little prospect of the goals being 
reached unless other public policies give full support. This, in our view, 
means discouraging and reducing the need for long journeys to work, keep- 
ing towns to amanageable size, bringing home the costs of traffic congestion 
and environmental destruction to road-users, and co-ordinating private and 
public transport more efficiently. 

Some of the necessary policies are bound to be unpopular with motor- 
ists. Others will displease employers by affecting their choice of location. 
But unless the Government is ready to take measures that are both firm 
and intelligent, the goal of combining traffic flow with environmental 
protection cannot possibly be realized. We shall end up with a country 
where all joy in our surroundings has been sacrificed to traffic manage- 
ment. 


W: fully endorse the Buchanan principles that residential and 


In the first place, the overconcentration of employment and of acti- 


vities in city centres has to be combated. This puts an enormous load upon 


public transport, which becomes increasingly both uneconomic and un- — | 
comfortable. It poses a still worse problem for motor traffic. As American 
experience has shown, the “‘solution”’ of urban motorwaysisnorealsolu- 


- 


e i 


tion. Even a vast programme of new highways into central areas would - 
still only cater for a proportion of the motorists hoping to use them. And § 
given all the other demands for improved roads, many of which would 
yield larger satisfactions for less cost to motorists themselves, a pro- 


gramme of this kind represents a wasteful use of resources. a 
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Access to central areas will, and should, continue to depend primarily 
upon public transport. But journeys to work ought not to be subsidized, 
however they are made, because this encourages over-concentration and 
adds to transport problems. The wiser approach is to stimulate positively 
the dispersal of employment, and to take advantage of the emerging social 
trends in favour of a more decentralized pattern of shopping and social 
facilities. 

Secondly, the administrative weapons of regulation and pricing will 
have to be utilized. Motorists who plough through six miles of crowded 
town streets to reach their destination have inevitably a baleful effect upon 
the environment as well as frustrating each other. Thus the case for estab- 
lishing a system of differential charges for the use of congested roads is a 
strong one; failing this, the only protection against traffic overloading in 
certain areas may lie in deliberate regulation. Firmer regulations for the 
reduction of noise and fumes are in any case needed. 

Thirdly, even in a highly motorized society, at least a quarter of families 
will probably continue to be completely dependent upon public transport, 
and many more will be partly dependent. The sheer impact of traffic with- 
in this busy island, and the heavy toll of road accidents, provide further 
reasons for encouraging a greater use of public transport, the railways in 
particular, for handling both goods and people. Many other European 
countries have taken positive steps to arrest the shift of traffic from rail to 
road which is particularly marked in Britain. Modernization plans and 
transport charges need to take full account of the vital role of public 
transport in easing road congestion. 

Finally, the design of new urban developments has to take account of 
traffic considerations. Much more thought is needed on aspects of this 
subject—on whether, for example, it is desirable to try to build towns 
where all those who wish can drive to work—but present evidence sug- 
gests that traffic problems rise steeply with the size of town. 


Conservative views: 


The function of a transport system is to meet the needs of the community 
for transport as efficiently as possible . . . neither the needs for transport 
nor the means of satisfying them are static. Therefore the transport sys- 
tem itself must adapt to changing conditions. 

Under Conservative philosophy, we believe that the transport needs of 
the community are composed of the transport needs of individuals and 
that [these] are best reflected by the free choice of individuals in the use 
they make of transport. In this we differ from the Labour Party who have 
said that they believe in an “integrated” transport system which... “‘must_ 
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provide for the right distribution of traffic between road and rail”. - 
In contrast to Labour’s centrally imposed “integrated” transport sys- _ 


tem we believe in the sensible co-ordination of transport by taking ful] _ . 
account of local interests. For example, the final decision on any rai] _ 
closure is made by me after consideration of all factors such as regional _ 
development policy, employment, defence, and the report on hardship by 2 ; 
the Transport Users Consultative Committee. . . I shall see that vice a 3 
necessary, adequate alternative means of transport are available before a a &: 
closure takes place. ir 
To achieve co-ordination, each form of transport must be allowed and es 
encouraged to develop itself technically, and so carry out the role for 
which it is technically best suited. a 
Undoubtedly the greatest change has been the enormous growth in ‘ 
road traffic over the past few years. . . I have divided the solutions into tk 
short-term and long-term. During the short-term we are squeezing the al 
maximum amount of traffic movement through existing streets by the use © w 
of modern traffic engineering—one-way streets, flexible use of parking ck 
meters, etc. <a 
The Government has accepted the basic approach of Buchanan and our 
long-term planning is being shaped accordingly. . . Within the broad 
framework of the Buchanan approach and with the proper factual infor- — 3 2 
mation on local conditions, each community must make its own decision 7 
on the solution to the local problem. And of course [it] is not simply, or Tr 
even primarily, one of roads alone but is equally dependent on the future It 
needs and plans for housing and other building. a in 
—Rt Hon. ERNEST MARPLES, MP, in an article “Conservati ive € Fs 
Transport Policy”, Modern Transport, 11 April 1964 a 
: a no 
To separate off from [other] local decisions, as the Crowthen ) Rep 00T pri 
would do, the traffic functions alone would destroy the local choi ice on f | 
the balance which is at the heart of the Buchanan Report; wou d sha (tel 1 


the integrated approach to land use and traffic planning w sich 1 wa 
preached by Buchanan throughout his report; and would spo 
chances of tackling simultaneously, or at least in close rela tions! ' | 
each other, the twin problems of traffic and obsolescence. .. 


There is every sign that the conurbations and the a t towns ha’ 
will to tackle the task. . Me 


I am confident that a reorganized local § govern ment with a rev 
grant structure, helped by guidance from th 1e centre and by inc 
numbers of qualified staff, will be able i 0 CC ope. 
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Public transport must offer an acceptable alternative to the private car, 
especially for travel to and from work. 


—Rt Hon. ERNEstT MARPLES, MP, House of Commons, 
27 November 1963 


We have concentrated on three things: first, the strategic network to 
give 1,000 miles of motorway by the early 1970’s. .. Second .. . is the 
improvement of trunk roads. Thirdly, there is increasing emphasis on 
improvement work in towns. 


—LORD CHESHAM, House of Lords, 26 February 1964 


The traffic management measures that we must have to see us through 
the next ten years will inevitably require some restriction of our freedom 
and individual self-discipline. How far such things are effective might 
well dictate how far we shall need more sophisticated restraints—like 
charging for the use of congested road space. 


—Rt Hon. ERNEST MARPLES, MP, House of Commons, 
10 February 1964 


Labour views: 


Transport policy needs to be co-ordinated much more than at present. 
It is ludicrous to try to keep planning of roads and planning of buildings 
in separate compartments. . . 


Outside the cities the motorways programme could be planned to open 
up new areas of the country for development. . . They could also be 
planned to help revive the older industrial areas. Most of the motorways 
now under construction . . . tend to accelerate the growth of industry and 
population in already congested areas. . . z 


If we do decide to preserve our cities as places to enjoy, the following 
factors will have to be considered: 


I. If we have to have urban motorways they must be used as agents of 
planning policy. They should be built only after careful consultation 
with local planning authorities, and should serve a policy to redistri- 
bute employment more equitably throughout the conurbation. 


2. Any attempt to reduce congestion must be based on the provision of 
an efficient, adequate, and comfortable public transport system. This 
will never be achieved unless the number of cars in central areas is 
reduced chiefly by facing motorists with the true economic cost of car 
commuting. . . 


3. None of these measures can succeed unless the policy of dispersing 
employment from the centre is effective. It would consequently be 
rather foolish to continue to provide a hidden subsidy to commuters 
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in the form of below cost commuting fares while at the same time 
encouraging dispersal. 


—Towns for our Times, The Labour Party, December 196] 


The [Beeching] Report is based on narrow book-keeping considera- 
tions. It bears no relation to wider economic considerations affecting the 
national interest as a whole, still less to the social considerations. . . 


Let us have a national plan; a plan directed to national economic 
development; a plan integrated with, and not destructive of, sound 
regional and development area planning. I say seriously that this plan 
cannot work, nor can transport become a viable public service, except on 
the basis of the two principles which I have laid down: first, that the 
profits of all sections of transport, the more profitable and the less profit- 
able, are more closely integrated; and, secondly, that there are effective 
means of securing a right division between road and rail traffics. . . 


Finally, there is the broader problem of urban renewal, the reconstruc- 
tion of our cities, the broader aspect of town and country planning... 


There is no hope of any rebuilding of our cities . . . on the basis of 
private ownership and private speculation in urban development land. 


—Rt Hon. HAROLD WILSON, OBE, MP, in Debate on the Beeching 
Report, House of Commons, 30 April 1963 


We are concerned not so much with the making of roads—important 
as they are—as with the building of cities and the planning and use of land. 
For this purpose we must start . . . with a national policy affecting the 
location of employment and, consequently, the distribution of popula- 
tion over the whole country. . . 


A national policy of this-kind, although it has to be a national policy, 
cannot be worked out in all its details only by the central government in 
Whitehall. . . 


That brings us to the second stage of the Crowther Committee’s argu- 
ment, the importance of creating urban regions. . . Although it has to be 
a national plan, we have to have regional knowledge and contacts to make 
it work properly, but it is a national plan and local authorities are too 
small for this job. 

—AMr MICHAEL STEWART, MP, House of Commons, 
10 February 1964 


Liberal views: 


Our problems have arisen from two main causes. The first is the per- 
sistent refusal to look at the whole problem. . . To make any real headway, 
action must be taken on a wide front more or less simultaneously. The 
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second main source of trouble is the idea that transport is a social service 
exempt from economic pressures. . . 


Transport should be put on a proper commercial footing and should 
be regarded essentially as an economic activity. If this were done rigor- 
ously, then many services would in fact cease to operate and in some 
cases real hardship might occur. For this reason, the report advocates a 
method whereby unremunerative services may be maintained by means 
of an open subsidy which would be subject to periodical review. . . If the 
decision is made to maintain certain services out of public funds for good 
social reasons, then it is essential that the nation shall be able to know 
how much money is involved. Only then can sensible choices be made. 


—Transport: A Report to the Liberal Party, September 1962 


This Assembly, believing that there is an urgent need for a modern 
transport system which can play a positive role in building and linking the 
towns, villages, and cities of the future, advocates the following policies: 
(a) Integrate transport planning with national, regional, and town and 

country planning in order that investments and closures are investi- 

gated in the context of overall policies for the siting of houses, jobs, 
and leisure. 

(b) Co-ordinate road, rail, canal, sea, and air services to take account of 
community benefits. 

(c) Develop the most economic use of transport facilities: 

(i) Concentrate railway services on providing fast, long-distance 
transport through relating, as far as possible, charges to the cost 
of the journey. 

(ii) Investigate the social costs imposed by alternative means of 
transport, in particular heavy road traffic, in order that taxes and 
vehicle licence duties can be distributed more equitably. 

(d) Radically replan city traffic in order to: 

(i) remove through traffic from city streets; 

(ii) create shopping centres with pedestrian and parking precincts; 
(ili) investigate ways and means of relieving congestion in peak-hour 
travel and parking, and in particular encourage the staggering of 
working hours. 


(e) Improve rural bus services, especially in areas affected by railway 
closures and make provision for a system of direct financial assis- 
tance in cases of community hardship. 

(f) Substantial improvement of transport and access facilities between 
the industrial areas and the ports, and the substantial investment in 
modernizing and enlarging the ports themselves. 


—Resolution adopted at Liberal Assembly, Brighton, 1963 
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VI 


Green Belts, National Parks, and 
Rural Planning 


use patterns will change with more land required for develop- 

ment, recreation, and forestry, and less available for agriculture. 
Settlement patterns are equally bound to go on changing as agricultural 
manpower declines and countrymen become more mobile. But amidst all 
this, the wonderful heritage of the English countryside needs also to be 
treasured. Sheer preservation is impracticable; but a balancing and blend- 
ing of the varied uses of the countryside is more necessary than ever. 

The TCPA is a firm upholder of the green belt principle. The first function 
of green belts is to set limits to urban growth and prevent the coalescence of 
urban areas. But we have always insisted that a successful green belt policy 
hinges upon sufficient dispersal of employment, without which extensive 
commuting across green belts becomes inevitable. 

We also believe that, to retain their popular appeal and justify their 
long-term protection, green belts must be made as useful, as beautiful, and 
as accessible as possible. Recreational needs are expanding in scale and 
diversity, and more of these needs should be met in green belts. This calls 
for special studies by the planning authorities, in conjunction with 
farmers, foresters, and recreational interests. 

The TCPA does not have a dogmatic view on the best size and shape 
of green belts. The traditional circular pattern is not always the best. In 
the most populous parts of Britain there is much to be said for a broad, 
interlocking system of green belts (a “‘green backcloth”’) which separates 
many towns and includes all accessible countryside possessing a special 
value. But the broader the green belt, the more need to allow adequately 
for further development; and the more need also to introduce a system of 
planning control which prevents speculation in green belt land (see 
chapter II). 

National parks have the important function of protecting some of the 
finest natural beauty to be found in Britain. Improved access and recrea- 
tional facilities are needed, but we hold to the principle that the motorist 
should take second place to the walker or naturalist within areas such as 
these. Conversely, there is a strong case for providing large new regional 
parks near the conurbations of a kind to appeal to motorists. 
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N MORE positive approach to rural planning is now needed. Land- 








The cost of recreational provision in the countryside is increasing and 
the big urban authorities, as well as the Government, ought to make a 
larger contribution to these costs. 

Over much of Britain, the countryside will retain its traditional char- 
acter and charm. But the settlement pattern is changing. Hundreds of 
villages and small towns are faced with the choice between accepting 
gradual decline and seeking new function (such as dispersed industries) or 
new residents (such as ex-urbanites, week-enders, and retired folk). We 
believe that the latter approach is in general preferable where it is prac- 
ticable. But much more attention should be given to grafting this new 
growth upon the old pattern. With so many fine traditional examples of 
village planning in Britain, we ought not to connive supinely at the trans- 
formation of the village into a straggling petty suburb. The answer seems 
to lie in more imaginative and detailed plans for village development, and 
in a fuller integration of suitable sites. 


Conservative views: 
Green Belts 


Paragraph 65 [of the White Paper London: Employment, Housing, and 
Land] points out that the approved green belt covers 840 square miles and 
. . . the proposed extensions would bring it up to nearly 2,000 square 
miles, and then it is stated : “It cannot reasonably be maintained that none 
of this land should be considered for development however serious the 
housing shortage may be and whatever this may mean in terms of hard- 
ship.” It is then made clear that any modifications that may be necessary 
are likely to be small, and on land with little amenity value. . . 


The Government themselves are aiming to integrate the green belt 
policy into the general framework and into the general context of the need 
for housing the increasing population in the South-East .. . in sucha way 
that the importance of the green belt will become more, rather than less, 
relevant and that the quantity, as well as the quality, of the metropolitan 
green belt will be both increased and improved. 


—Lorp HASTINGS, House of Lords, 3 December 1963 


National Parks 

We must face the fact that although in a national park the presumption 
is against development . . . there are occasions when the case which is 
made is to the effect that the site in question is the only suitable one for the 
project concerned . . . we certainly accept the general proposition that 
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after twelve years it is likely that this Act [National Parks Act] needs some 
revising and some amendment in the light of experience. 


__Mr F. V. CorFIELD, MP, House of Commons, 30 November 1962 


Rural Planning 


Obviously there are basic material essentials without which it is diffi- 
cult for most of us to find real worth in our lives. It is clearly our duty as a 
government to do all that we can to ensure that those basic essentials are 
available to all in this country, even in the remotest areas. . . Over the past 
ten years the number of farms in England and Wales connected to main 
supplies [of electricity] has risen from rather under 50 per cent of the 
national total to 90 per cent by September 1963... 


On the question of sewerage one can say that one-third of the total 
capital investment in sewerage and sewerage disposal works—nearly £77 
million out ofa total of £207 million—spent in the past five years has been 
in rural areas... 


We believe that it is at the regions as a whole that we must look, with 
waves of growth radiating out from the urban areas to back steady—and, 
wherever possible, indigenous and sustained—development in rural 
areas. 

__Mr DAVID PRICE, MP, House of Commons, 7 February 1964 


Labour views: 
Green Belts 


[Referring to the need for more land for urban development] Some 
people say “It is really a matter of increasing . . . the supply oflandfor 
building purposes by allowing some building on the green belts”. We are 3 
emphatically and utterly opposed to any such suggestion. . . The green — 
belts should be the start of the countryside, and not ditches between sub- 
topias. Yet the Minister is doing nothing to stop this. As far asI can | 
understand it from his statement, he is not even discouraging anybody __ 
from building on the other side of the green belts. The effect is clear 
though; it simply means that we have people working in the towns and — 
living on the other side of the green belts, commuting between the two, 
with all the problems of transport, congestion, and the ruin of the 
countryside [which this produces]. a xz 


—Rt Hon. HuGH GAITSKELL, MP, House of Commons, 18 July 1960 
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local authorities are casting hungry eyes on the green belts because of the 
fantastic cost of urban land. 


—Mr ANTHONY GREENWOOD, mp, at Basildon New Town, 
22 February 1964 | 


National Parks 


Areas of remoteness and natural beauty have much more than a local 
significance. . . The responsibility should rest upon the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, who should prepare a nation-wide plan, 


scheduling those areas in which development of this kind [power stations, 
etc.] would be allowed. . . 


In moving the Second Reading of his Bill [the National Parks (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1959], Mr Arthur Blenkinsop stressed “the need for the 
National Parks Commission to keep a balance between the needs of pre- 


servation of beautiful areas of the countryside and the very real needs of 
enjoyment”... 


The main proposals were concerned with the financing of the National 
Parks Commission’s operations. . . The most important point . . . is that 
the administrative expenses for the setting up of national park adminis- 
tration should be assisted by a grant from the Minister. . . 








There should be a fresh and sustained attack on this whole problemof = = —__ 
the countryside—both the preservation and development of itsameni- = = = 
ties, and its opening up for the enjoyment of leisureintheopenair.Wedo 
not think that new organizations are needed, but rather that the existing — 


organizations, official and voluntary, should be given a new impetus. a. 
ee 

We propose that the National Parks Commission should become the 

chief agency for the use of public funds for preserving and promoting 


enjoyment of the beauty of the countryside. . . a 
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countryside, and our guiding principle will be the needs of those for whom 
the services are intended. 


—Mr CLEDWYN HUGHES, MP, House of Commons, 7 February 1964 


Liberal views: 
Green Belts 


I do not think that anyone would maintain that under no circumstances 
ever should any land be taken for building in any area selected for green 
belt; but if such land should be taken then we should be assured as to the 
processes which have to be gone through before that is done. . . 


The green belt was originally invented largely as a holding operation 
to put a ‘“‘moat”’ round the growth of Greater London. It may be that the 
conception of a moat is medieval . .. and perhaps more attention should 
be paid to providing open spaces which run into built-up areas and 
should aim also at providing open spaces along such places as canals. 


—Mr Jo GRIMOND, MP, House of Commons, 26 February 1963 


National Parks 


Today the State is driven on by an almost insatiable appetite for more 
water, more electric power, more land forestry, more wireless communi- 
cations, and I ask the House what the picture within the national parks 
will be in twenty years’ time. .. 

I say at once that some intrusions into the national parks are inevitable. 
In my own constituency, I have many villages that are without piped 
water and without an electricity supply. . . It is essential that many rural 
areas should have better roads, especially those that are threatened with 
railway branch line closures and to which one is trying to attract light 
industry in order to provide alternative employment. If these essential 
services are not provided, we shall see increased depopulation of these 
rural areas. . . We have to realize, therefore, that this is a very difficult 
balance. .. 


I should like to touch on certain specific problems which I believe face 
the Commission. The first is inadequate finance. . . I believe that certain 
amendments are needed to the Act. First, I believe that the 75 per cent 
limit enshrined in Section 97 should be removed, and that, in his discre- 
tion, the Minister should be able to make grants of up to 100 per cent. 


—Mr JEREMY THORPE, MP, House of Commons, 30 November 1962 


Rural Planning 


What sort ~f employment should we try to attract ? 1 think that the first 
thing we must realize is that the provision of 100 to 200 jobs can revolu- 
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tionize the economy of a rural area. . . If the Government want to open 
up these areas they must spend a lot of money on improving communi- 
cations. 

I want to touch on some of the basic amenities that we need to keep 
people in the countryside, because it is no good providing employment 
for them if they are to leave the area. I come right down to bedrock with 
what I call, ‘““Mains, drains, and a glimmer of light’’. 


—Mr JEREMY THORPE, MP, House of Commons, 7 February 1964 





A few recent books of 
relevant interest 


THE PAPER METROPOLIS 
A Study of London’s Office Growth 
Town and Country Planning Association. 5s. 


CITIES IN FLOOD 
The Problems of Urban Growth 


PETER SELF 
Faber and Faber. 30s. 


THE NEW TOWNS 
The Answer to Megalopolis 


SIR FREDERIC OBSORN AND ARNOLD WHITTICK 
Leonard Hill. 63s. 


From any bookseller, or the Planning Bookshop 
28 King Street, London, WC2 








THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
1899-1964 


A non-political,.non-sectarian organization aimed at 
influencing public opinion in the direction of an intelli- 
gent and -progressive national policy of land-use 
planning, with maximum freedom for private and local 
initiative 
The Association arranges conferences, lectures, study 
groups, and tours on all aspects of planning including 
Employment Location, New Towns, Redevelopment, 
National Parks, Green Belts, and Countryside 
Preservation 


PUBLICATIONS 
Town and Country Planning | 
(2s. monthly, 27s. 6d. a year, free to members) 


Weekly News Bulletin 
(35s. a year, 27s. 6d. to members) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Individuals £2 2s. Students £1 
Firms, Societies, Local Authorities from £5 5s. 


ENQUIRIES 


Director, Town and Country Planning Association 
The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, Covent Garden 
London, WC2 
(TEMple Bar 5006) 
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